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This solution has given good results and people who have used it tell me
that, occasionally, it is advisable to use double the prescribed amount
This is especially true if the plants are growing in an abundance of
bright light.

In making flats, care should be exercised not to make the bottoms
tight. They should be made with one-half-inch material; the bottom
boards should not be over three inches wide, so spaced that at least a
quarter-inch crack is left between them. If this is not done, the seedlings
will get too much water and too little air around the roots to grow. The
size of the flat may be 16 by 20 or 24 inches and 3 inches deep. These
same flats are used for spotting the small seedlings. A board with prongs
2 inches apart and 2 inches long is handy for marking off the flats and
making holes in which to set the seedlings. Seedlings should be set
slightly deeper than the seeds in the germination flat. The seedling flat
may then be set into the coldframe. Seedlings may, of course, be trans-
planted directly to the coldframe soil, but this is not so handy when it
comes to taking them into the garden. It is easier to carry the flat to
the garden than to have to dig the plants out of the coldframe soil.

Greenhouses, Hotbeds, and Coldfrarnes

The gardener who wishes to grow his own seedlings and to provide for
early-season crops of the tender vegetables must, of course, be provided
with a plant house or other plant-growing structure where growing
conditions may be artificially maintained. His growing equipment, how-
ever, may be used for several purposes other than to start seedlings in
advance of the outdoor season. It may be used, for instance, to shelter
seedlings of hardy plants through the winter until they can be planted
in the spring, to store hardy and semi-hardy plants through the winter
months, to store hardy bulbs planted in flower pots or flats during their
root-forming periods, and to propagate plants from cuttings, especially
during summer.

The greenhouse, of course, has the widest variety of uses, because
temperature and humidity can be controlled to simulate any natural
growing-condition throughout the winter. Fruits, flowers, and vege-
tables can actually be produced out of season. Fresh asparagus, rhu-
barb, salad greens^ or strawberries, for instance^ can bring variety and
luxury to the mid-winter table.

The hotbed and the coldframe differ chiefly in that the former is
artificially heated and so can be used earlier in the spring and later
in the fall* As its source of heat dissipates or is removed, the hotbed